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Key to unlimited energy locked 
in the oceans 

The whole world has been astonished by the achievement 
of a group of young British scientists at the Harwell 
Atoinic Energy Establishments By fusing atoms of heavy 
hydrogen, obtained from waterthey * have produced 
thermonuclear energy of the kind that supplies heat to the 
sun and the stars . Moreover, by keeping that energy tinder 
control they have, demonstrated that it will one day be 
possible—perhaps in 20 years’ time—to harness it and 
convert it into power for the benefit of all mankind. In 
other words, this British achievement has brought Man 
within reach of an untapped source of power which is 
inexhaustible: the power which is at present locked in the 
waters of the Seven Seas. 

The key to it all is a machine called Zeta (made tip of the 
initials of Zero-Energy Thermonuclear Assembly) whose 
processes are explained here by one of Britain’s best- 
known scientific writers . 


VETA is a “baby sun,” just as 
^ the Russian Sputnik and the 
U,S. Explorer are “baby moons” 
So the scientists at Harwell are 
now manufacturing on earth what 
happens in the heavens. The 
Russians and Americans have put 
man-made planets in the sky; the 
British are imitating a process that 
takes place in the very heart of the 
solar system. 

How can you put the sun in a 
room? Out there, 93 million miles 
away in the sky, is a burning 
sphere, 864,000 miles in diameter. 
For countless millions of years, its 
furnace-heart has been generating 
heat of at least 15,000,000 degrees 
centigrade. But all those noughts 
have not intimidated the scientists. 

ZETA, in a laboratory at Har¬ 
well, is not very big, and it is not 
a sphere like the sun. It has a 
kind of power-house called a torus, 
which is a hollow, tube (with a 
bore one metre in diameter), shaped 
like a tyre three metres wide. In 
fact, it is a metal “tyre ” not much 
bigger than the balloon tyres of 


our heavier aircraft. That does; 
not sound very much like a sun, 
but the process'it uses is like that 
of the sun. 

First of all, the scientists dis¬ 
covered how. the sun manages to' 
produce that radiant .energy on 
Which life on this earth depends. 
It docs so by fusihg hydrogen 
atoms to make helium atoms, 

Hydrogen is the lightest clement. 
Helium is four times as heavy. So 
it takes four hydrogen atoms to 
make one of helium; but in the 
building up there is a lot of energy 
to spare. That is what gives us the 
sun’s rays. 

But fusing, or soldering, atoms 
together needs a fantastic amount 
of heat, and if done one plus one 
plus one plus one, it is a slow 
and complicated process. The sun 
has plenty of heat to spare— 
millions of degrees—and plenty of 
time—millions of years. 

The scientists have neither. So 
they have had to speed up the pro¬ 
cess. Fortunately Nature lent a 
hand. In sea-water, there is 




Genera! view of ZETA in a laboratory at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell 


CIosc-ud of the tyre-shaped tube in which fusion takes place 


“deuterium,” or double hydrogen 
—a sort of Siamese-twin hydrogen. 
And there is one of those double- 
atoms of hydrogen to every 5000 
single atoms of hydrogen in the 
sea. That is a vast total when you 
think of the Seven Seas. (And 
every gramme of heavy-hydrogen 
has as much energy as a ton of 
coal.) 

If two atoms of heavy-hydrogen 
arc fused, that makes “two plus 
two equals four,” which is helium. 
The process has been halved, but 
temperatures many times greater 
even than those of the sun arc still 
needed to complete it. 

One way of producing such tem¬ 
peratures was discovered when the 
atom bomb was exploded. In the 
instant of the flash, heat greater 
than that of the sun was created. 
So hydrogen materials were packed 
round the atom bomb to make 
the H-bomb. The first hydrogen 
energy obtained by Man, therefore, 
was in the form of the devastating 
power of the H-bomb. 

SOLAR SAFETY MATCHES 

But that was not encouraging. 
You cannot use a lightning-flash 
every time you want to light a 
camp-fire. You need a box of 
safety matches. But how could 
this horrific H-cncrgy be put in a 
box and made safe? 

The problem was solved with 
ZETA, so the baby sun may also 
be called a box of solar safety 
matches. In it, the scientists have 
safely managed to produce tem¬ 
peratures of at least 5 million 
degrees. A year from now the 
temperatures will be boosted up to 
those of the sun’s core (15 million 
degrees), and a new machine which 
is to be built will produce tempera¬ 
tures miany times [is great as the 
sun’s. 


The trick is in that metal “tyre,” 
and in something familiar to us all 
—gas discharged lamps, which we 
know as neon lighting for shops or 
strip-lighting in buildings. 

If an electric current is passed 
through a gas,. it sends atoms 
charging after each other, and as 
they collide the gas stream gets 
hotter and hotter. If heavy- 
hydrogen gas is used (as it is at 
Harwell) and the current is strong 
enough, the gas will become so hot 
that on colliding the atoms will 
fuse together, form helium, and 
release energy. 

DOWN THE MIDDLE 

But there is still the problem of 
containing the heat, of keeping it 
within bounds. If the heat gets 
up to sun’s core temperatures, it 
would melt any metal or material 
on earth. That is where Nature 
lends a hand again. A strong 
current makes the atoms bunch to¬ 
gether in a beam; and, on the 
circular track of ZETA, magnets 
make sure that the beam stays in 
the middle and does not wobble, 
and thus touch the walls of the 
tube arid melt them. 

When the temperature is great 
enough—say, 100 million degrees— 
the constant fusing of the atoms 
will produce more energy than is 
being put in, and this energy will 
be drawn off in the form of 
electricity for factories and homes. 

If you remember that deuterium 
or heavy hydrogen comes from 
sea-water you can realise why 
ZETA, the baby, sun, is so im¬ 
portant. Within your lifetime the. 
sea will provide power for industry 
and electricity to cook your dinner. 
Oh, yes, and it will probably pro¬ 
vide the means for rocket-excur¬ 
sions to the moon and back. 

.Ritchie Calder 


EXPLORER 


All the people of Amcripa re¬ 
joiced when the U.S. Army satel¬ 
lite, called Explorer, was success¬ 
fully launched at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. Russia’s second Sputnik 
now had a companion in Space; 
natural pride had been restored. 

Explorer was projected into 
space by a 70-foot rocket burning 
a new kind of fuel. Seven minutes 
after the rocket had* been fired, 
the satellite was in its orbit. 
Within two hours it had com¬ 
pleted its first journey round the 
Earth. 

Its speed is 18,000 miles per 
hour, the same as that of the 
Sputniks. But it is smaller. Bullet¬ 
shaped, 80 inches long and 6 
inches in . diameter, it weighs less 
than 31 lb., as against Sputnik I’s 
184 lb. and Sputnik IPs 1120 lb. 

RADIO TRANSMISSIONS 

Its instruments, weighing 10 lb,, 
include two radio transmitters, 
and apparatus for measuring tem¬ 
perature, cosmic rays, and the 
erosion caused by meteoric par¬ 
ticles. 

Radio transmissions arc ex¬ 
pected to continue for two or 
three months, and the information 
obtained is being released to all 
the other nations. 

Explorer encircles our planet 12 
times a day, in an orbit at one 
point only 200 miles from the 
Earth’s surface, and at its farthest, 
1700 miles. It is thought that it 
will remain thus moving in Space 
for a long time; indeed a term of 
ten years has been predicted. 
Meanwhile, other satellites can be 
expected to follow—from America 
and Russia—peacefully co-existing 
while supplying information which 
will one day enable Man himself 
to explore Space. 

Artist at work 



Amy Chan of the Wembley House 
School, Middlesex, is a promising 
artist, and last year had one of 
her paintings in the Children’s 
Royal Academy, Here she is 
seen at work on a picture which 
she hopes to exhibit this year. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, 1958 
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LOCAL PRIDE 

An exhibition which the 
London Borough of 
Camberwell has been holding 
for the past fortnight is a fine 
example of local pride which 
might well be emulated more 
widely. 

“ Camberwell Calling ” was 
a good, rousing name for it 
and the exhibits in the South 
London Art Gallery have 
shown' that, as well as a 
vigorous present and a 
promising future, this place 
has a proud past. 

Everyone has heard of that 
lovely butterfly called the 
Camberwell Beauty; probably 
few know that the famous 
Spring Song . of Mendelssohn 
was originally named Camber¬ 
well Green, and was in fact 
composed only a few hundred 
yards away when this was a 
country district. 

Nor perhaps do many 
people know that Robert 
Browning and Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain were both born in this 
corner of London, and that 
Oliver Goldsmith was once a 
schoolmaster there. 

These arc but a few of the 
names on Camberwell’s roll of 
fame. It has many other dis¬ 
tinctions, as the organisers of 
the recent exhibition have 
pointed out with a fine burst 
of local pride. And after all, 
local pride is no bad thing. 
Other boroughs and towns 
might well follow 'Camber¬ 
well’s example and foster a 
little more of it in this way. 

JUST AN IDEA 

The first condition of human 
goodness is something to love; the 
second something to reverence. 

George Eliot 
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MAI SEAT 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 



JJnsrirE the “smallness” of our 
world in these clays of super¬ 
sonic flight, it is still large enough 
to ensure that some kind of 
election takes place somewhere 
nearly every week of the year. 

General elections will be held in 
the Sudan this month, Canada at 
the end of next month, and South 
Africa in April. 

At home there has been some 
talk about the possibility of a 
general election this year. But it 
is generally believed that, except 
for some sudden crisis, Britain will 
not go to the polls again until the 
autumn of next year. 

SUSTAINING INTEREST 

But two of the current by- 
elections—at Rochdale,' Lanca¬ 
shire, this Wednesday, and later on 
at Kelvingrove, Glasgow—sustain 
public interest in political affairs. 
These two contests are more 
interesting than the bulk of the 
other by-elections since the general 
election of 1955. 

They arc both “marginal ” scats. 
This mysterious word means 
nothing more than “unsafe.” That 
is, the holder of such a seat can¬ 
not be confident of retaining it at 
the next election because the 
majority^ of votes he- polled last 
time was a small one. 

STRAIGHT FIGHTS 

At Rochdale in 1955, for in¬ 
stance, 26,518 people voted for the 
Conservative M.P. in a straight 
fight (that is, between two candi¬ 
dates), but he polled only 1590 
votes more than his defeated 
opponent. At Kelvingrove in 1955 
14,854 voted for the Conservative 
M.P., also in a straight fight, but 
his majority was only 2888. 

It is a simple matter of figures 
that if a third or a fourth candi¬ 
date enters the fray he may draw 
sufficient votes from the party 
which holds the seat to defeat it 
and let in another party’s candi¬ 
date. 

But the definition of a marginal 
scat does not depend on any 
formula or set of figures. It may 
vary from time to time, from area 


to area, or from seat to .scat within 
an area. But in general a seat 
becomes marginal according to the 
political situation of the day. 

By-elections since the 1955 
general election have shown a 
variable “swing” of the voting 
public against the Conservative 
Government. If this persists it is 
a warning of a hard fight ahead 
for Conservative M.P.s who hold 
their seats by anything from a few 
hundred to a few thousand votes. 

By the same token Labour M.P.s 
who won their seats last time by 
narrow majorities may breathe 
more easily, for their expectation 
is that the “swing” towards them 
will give them stronger majorities 
next time. 

SAFE SEATS 

This “swing,” or change of view, 
among voters also determines how. 
safe or unsafe a seat may be; 
though there is nothing exact about 
all this. At the 1955 general 
election it was considered that any 
candidate, Conservative or Labour, 
who won or held his constituency 
at the previous 1951 election with 
a majority of fewer than 3000 
voles, was in a “marginal ” seat. 

The figure for Conservative seat- 
holders today may be double that. 
But voters are fickle, as we are 
always being told. Some spectacu¬ 
lar Government achievement could 
reverse the swing before the next 
general election, in which case the 
“marginal” figure might fall con¬ 
siderably. 

THE VOTERS 

Who are the people entitled 
to a vote in an election? All 
British subjects or subjects of 
the Irish Republic who are over 
the age of 21 and are on the 
electoral register can vote at 
elections, except peers, people of 
unsound mind, and those convicted 
of treason or felony—unless the 
sentence has been served or a 
pardon granted. 

Illegal practices at a parlia¬ 
mentary election render those 
charged with them liable to be 
disqualified from voting for seven 
years. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Cheshire County Ilall on the banks 
of tire Dec at Chester 


News from Everywhere 


Over half the population of 
Britain had a holiday away from 
home last year. 

Last year the Swiss watch in¬ 
dustry exported watches and watch 
parts to the value of £108,700,000. 

The seaside town of Worthing is 
to have a youth orchestra. 

BARGAIN TRICE 

Two 25-year-old cars were for 
sale recently at East Sheen in 
Surrey. They were priced at 3s. 9d. 
and 4s. lid. 

An order for 100 Hawker Hunter 
jet-fighters worth £13,000,000 has 
been received from Switzerland. 

An eight-foot sting ray weighing 
486 lb. has been caught by a 17 - 
vear-old boy off New Zealand. 


The Sugar Hat 



Every six-ycar-old child going 
to school for -the first time in Ger¬ 
many is given a cone, called a 
Sugar Hat, packed full of sweets 
and fruit by fond parents and 
uncles and aunts. This photo¬ 
graph of a German boy with his 
precious load was taken by a CN 
reader, Janice Evans, whose father 
is a British Army chaplain at' 
Detmold. The words on the cone 
are Erster Schulgang (First School 
Journey). 


The Orient liner Orsova will be 
temporarily re-named The Rotary 
Ship in March when 100 families 
emigrate from this country to 
Australia under the sponsorship of 
the Rotary movement. 

Gramophone records produced 
during the first eleven months of 
last year totalled 71 million — 
10,700,000 more than the same 
period of 1956. 

POST SLOW 

A letter recently delivered to a 
man in Long Island, New York, 
was posted in 1917. It was from 
an office 100 yards from his home. 

Eleven-year-old Peter Cock of 
Gram pound, Cornwall, has passed 
the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion' examination in Art. He is 
believed to be the youngest person 
ever to do so. • 

A hoard of nearly 200 13th- 
century silver coins has been found 
by workmen below a factory floor 
in Coventry, Many of the coins 
are Henry III pennies. ; 

Nearly two million people 
passed through "the' Dover port 
offices last year—a. new record. 

NEW MOTHS 

Two Canadian scientists, ■ just 
returned from an insect-collecting 
trip to New Guinea, have found 
several hundred new species of 
moth. 

Five old U.S. Army tanks have 
been bought by a New Jersey 
demolition firm to knock down old 
buildings. 

After two cars had collided in 
Detroit, the drivers climbed out 
to begin a heated argument—only 
to find that they were husband and 
wife, each on the way to work. 

Twelve-year-old David Heath- 
cote, who, as reported in the CN, 
prevented a train accident at 
Chesterfield, has been presented 
with two books by British Rail¬ 
way’s.’ . 


Out and About THEY SAY.... 


A ny day now you can see the 
^ spring plumage of various 
ducks on the pond, though the 
only one to have got a com¬ 
pletely new suit as yet is the 
mallard. The mallards were 
courting last month, and start 
their egg-laying by the end of 
this month—well ahead of the 
others. 

We noticed the change going 
on in some other ducks, includ¬ 
ing the thin-necked pintail, the 
handsome pochard, and the 
coniic shoveller who seems to 
carry a big spoon in his mouth. 

As if to remind us that it is 
not only ducks which can sport 
fine feathers, the soft voice of a 
blue-tit in the bushes near by 
kept saying “see, see, see!” He 
turned his head of marvellous 
blue and then showed the same 
colour in new feathers on his 
wings and tail. 

A yellow waistcoat and other 
touches of dark or light make 
him perhaps the smartest as well 
as the smallest of the titmice, all 
of which arb 'putting on their 
little spring finery. C, D. D. 


T thought you in Australia 
might like to know that the 
old Mother Country is still 
“quite a girl.” 

Mr. Macmillan , during his 
visit to Australia 

Cchool - leavers, especially 
0 monitors or other mighty 
men in their own small world; 
should always be warned that 
when they go to work for the 
first time they will be the junior 
of juniors. 

Dr. E. W. H. Briault t 
L.C.C. Deputy Education Officer 

Parents and schoolteachers 
x must help the children of 
the world to see everything from 
the point of view of world 
citizens—not from the point of 
view of one country, but of the 
whole human race. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada 

T et us not despise the homely 
virtues: a regard for family 
life, for our Sabbath day, our 
independent outlook, and our 
neighbourliness. 

John M. Bannerman , Rector 
of Aberdeen University 
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FRENCH ART AT THE, 
ROYAL ACADEMY ' 



These two fine portraits are to Poussin, painter of historical and 
be seen in the Royal Academy classical subjects, and of the great 
exhibition of paintings, The Age landscape artist, Claude Lorrain, 
of Louis XIV, now being held at to mention only two of the most 
Burlington House, London. It . famous. . - 

will be open to the public until Their work and that of many 
Sunday, March 9. others is well represented here and 

Louis XIV, the Sun King as hc x the pictures come, for the most 
was called because of the splen- part, from French galleries in the 
dour of his reign, ruled France provinces rather than from the 
throughout the time of our Louvre or Versailles, and so arc 
Charles H, James II, William III, little known in this country, 
and Anne. France was then the The pictures reproduced here 
greatest power in Europe, and her arc a Portrait of a Young Boy, 
art and literature reflected this by an unknown artist, and a 
supremacy. striking self-portrait by Jean 

This was the age of Nicholas Jouvenct (1644-1717). 




Every year thousands of people 
in South Africa sutler • from 
diseases, including certain kinds 
of blindness, carried by flics. 
Scientists now believe that a par¬ 
ticular kind of spider may be used 
to fight those diseases. Its nests 
hang by the million from bushes 
in Northern Transvaal, so hos¬ 
pitals, nursing homes and even 
hotels are introducing nests in 
their localities to rid them of 
flies. 

The spiders are quite harmless 
to human beings. 


Jack Daw oi flic RAF 

The R.A.F. station at Jever, 
Germany, recently had an unusual 
new patient in. its sick quarters. 
It was a.baby jackdaw which was 
found by a sergeant in the snow 
after it had broken one of its 
wings. 

Doctors set the broken wing, and, 
having made a rapid recovery, the 
bird is now learning to fly again. 
When it is strong enough it will 
be - released. Meanwhile Jack 
Daw, as the kindly sergeant calls 
the bird, is still getting its meals 
at the R.A.F. station. 


3 


AN EAGLE IN NORFOLK 


This is one of the busiest seasons 
for bird-watchers, and the colder 
the weather the more active they 
arc with their binoculars and tele¬ 
scopes at the favoured bird haunts. 
For just lately a wide variety of 
uncommon visitors has been seen 
in our countryside. 


lesser scaup, a northern sea duck, 
which visited a gravel-pit at Sutton 
Courtenay, near . Abingdon, in 
Berkshire. Now efforts are being 
made to find if this exceptionally 
rare visitor is one which has 
escaped from some private water- 
fowl collection. 


Melting the 
harbour ice 

A novel experiment is being 
made in Russia in an attempt to 
open up ice-bound Arctic ports 
three or four weeks earlier in the 
year than usual. 

The ice which covers their har-. 
hours for many months in the year 
is itself covered with a blanket of 
snow. So the Russians arc scatter¬ 
ing coal dust and dark sand over 
it from aircraft. This is because 
dark surfaces absorb the rays of 
light and heat from the sun much 
more than white surfaces. (It is 
for this reason that white clothes 
arc worn in hot countries, for 
white throws back the sun’s rays 
and their heat, while dark clothes 
absorb them.) 

The Russians, by darkening the 
snow, hope that more of the rays 
will be absorbed, thus melting the 
ice more quickly. 


Among the more notable was 
a white-tailed sea-eagle from 
northern Europe. This is a big 
bird which may measure as much 
as three feet from bill-tip to tail- 
tip. It preys on fish and ducks. 
It first appeared at Christmas at 
Clcy, on the Norfolk coast, and 
remained Tor the New Year. So 
did a few American killdeer plovers 
in the south-west of the country. 
Red-crested pochards have flocked 
on the Abbertoh reservoir of Essex, 
where there has also been another 
American visitor called a laughing 
gull, because of the sound of its 

j voice. 

‘ An even rarer duck has been a 


Sometimes called the little blue- 
bill in its native Canada and 
United States, the lesser scaup 
normally winters in southern 
U.S.A., as far as Panama and the 
West Indies. 

Northern Ireland has also been 
concerned in the American bird 
news because of two rose-breasted 
grosbeaks which have arrived there 
from North America. 

Favourable winds arc thought to 
have helped to bring about this 
migration of birds which normally 
go southwards down the eastern 
U.S.A. to their winter quarters and 
seldom venture across the wide 
Atlantic. E. H, 
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© THERE IS STILL TIME TO TAKE PART IN OUR GREAT COMPETITION © 


The CN National 
Handwriting Test 

of 1958 

TS your school competing in our nation-wide Test ? 

Already there has been a huge application to 
join in this, the seventh Handwriting Test to be spon¬ 
sored by CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, and the 
special Entry Forms are being dispatched as quickly 
as possible. 

Here is the opportunity for you and your school 
friends to set your handwriting against that in other 
schools. The Test is for all full-time pupils of schools 
and colleges in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands who are under 17 years of age . The special 
Entry Forms are for issue only through schools. 

Each entrant has simply to copy the Test Passage, 
a short paragraph on the art of Handwriting (given 
on the Entry Form), in his or her normal handwriting. 
The Prizes to be awarded for the best entries total 
One Thousand Pounds in value. 

To give an equal chance to all, entries will be 
classed in THREE AGE GROUPS, with prizes in 
each group for both schools and pupils. You can thus 
win for your school as well as for yourself, or perhaps 
gain one of the other awards in that list of 2118prizes! 


THE 2118-PRIZE LIST! 


GROUP A Pupils under 9 Years 


1st Prizes : t,lc ^ c * 1001 v 

Prize-winning Pupil 


2nd Prizes 


To the School 
Prize-winning Pupil 


3rd Prizes 


To the School .. 
Prize-winning Pupil 


£50 

£5 

£25 

£4 

£10 

£3 


GROUP B ., Pupils aged 9 to under 12 

1st Prizes : To t,lc Sch ° o1 • • • • £50 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £5 

2nd Prizes : To , tJie ^ cI,0 °* • • • £25 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £4 

3rd Prizes : ^ lc ^ c * 100 ^ * ■ • £10 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £3 

GROUP C .. Pupils of 12 to under 17 

1st Prizes : To‘be School .. ..£50 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £5 

2nd Prizes ; To the School ... .. £25 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £4 

3rd Prizes : To thc ScI, ° o1 • ■ • • £ *° 

Prize-winning Pupil .. £3 


If you would like to be entered for thc Test, please show 
this page to your Teacher and (unless thc school has already 
applied) ask him or her kindly to complete thc coupon below 
and send it to thc C N. 

Your test effort may be completed in school or at home, 
as decided by your Teacher. There is NO entry fee, but when 
sent in every attempt must have affixed to it one of thc'Tokcns 
(marked C N Writing Test 1958), now given in every issue 
of the Newspaper. You will find one at the foot of thc back 
page of this copy. 

Thc Closing Date for entries is Monday, March 31. 


100 Consolation Prizes : 50 Wrist-Watches 
and 50 copies of the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

2000 Other Prizes i Special “ exchange 
point ” Fountain-pens. 1 

10,000 Awards of Merit : Certificates for 
thc best entry from each school submitting JO 
or more attempts and not represented in the 
above prize list. 


© NOTE TO TEACHERS e 

The Entry Form contains the Test 
Passage, space for the pupil’s attempt, 
and the full rules. It is issued only to 
schools, and only on request. 

Teachers are asked to«be good enough 
to assess the required number of forms 
as closely as possible, and to send for 
them—or for a specimen copy only in 
the first place—on this coupon. The 
form or forms will then be sent free and 
yont free , to be handed out at school. 

Thc last date for form application is 
February 28, and thc competition closing 
date March 31. 


{ To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., CN 


3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 4 

Please send me (free and post free),.copies of the 


j CN NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 1958 Entry Form 
j for my pupils. 

I . ..... . .PRINCIPAL/FORM 

j MASTER or MISTRESS 

| School .......... 

j School Address............... f .... 1 . 

pi ...:..*.r... 

I This coupon may be posted under 2d. stamp if sent unsealed. 
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POPEYE, THE FLYING 
ALL-ROUNDER 


The light aircraft run by Wing 
Commander “Popeye” Lucas, 
D.F.C., of the Southern Scenic Air 
Services of New Zealand, do many 
different jobs. 

The activities of his company 
are many and of great variety. 
They include not only sight¬ 
seeing flights, but taxi-work, aerial 
top-dressing of agricultural land, 
supply-dropping, spotting strayed 
cattle and sheep, and ambulance 
work. 

Among “ Popeye V’ passengers 
arc rescue parties, injured skiers, 
trappers, deer stalkers, and people 
. from lonely farms. He and his 
pilots have to land on some of the 
smallest airstrips anywhere in the 
world. 

Isolated farmers call up “Pop- 
eye '* by radio, and he brings them 
supplies, including coal, potatoes, 
fencing posts, blankets, food, cor- 
' rugated iron, and timber. 

BOUNTY FROM THE SKIES 
. Occasionally there is a hitch. 
Once, when he was keeping a 
forestry party supplied, local 
Maoris noticed that when a plane 
' circled over the woods the white 
men lit a fire and the aircraft would 
then drop food to them. So the 
Maoris started lighting fires and 
collecting this new bounty from 
the skies. The foresters had to 
tighten their belts until the matter 
was put right. 


One of his trickiest jobs is a 
fetch-and-carry. service for white- 
bait fishermen at a bay where it is 
only possible for the aircraft to 
land on the beach for a few min¬ 
utes at low tide. In double quick 
time the fishermen’s groceries have 
to be dumped on the sand and 
their catch, in 40-lb. tins, loaded 
on to the plane. Another of Wing 
Commander Lucas’s unusual jobs 
has been the re-stocking of a trout 
stream from the air. 

No wonder the New Zealanders 
call his enterprise “the world’s 
most versatile air company.” 



By Monorail lo London Airport 


Plans arc afoot for a high 
speed monorail link to connect 
central London with London Air¬ 
port. A few weeks ago British 
officials inspected Cologne’s 
monorail system, pictured in CN 
recently, and a private company 
has since been formed to build 
one for London if the scheme is 
approved by the Ministry of 
Transport. 

.The scheme is for a concrete 
track, carried on A-shaped pillars 
above the Southern Region 
line from Victoria, through Clap- 
ham Junction, and then on to 
Fcltham. From there the track 
would cut across country to Lon¬ 
don Airport, where it would 
descend to allow the coaches to 


detach themselves and run along 
a roadway like a bus. 

Along the track would run 
diesel-driven cars, each able to 
carry 50 passengers and their 
luggage. Each car would have 
two sets of rubber, wheels—an 
upper set running on the mono- 
rail track, and a lower set of 
ground wheels which would en¬ 
able the cars to be driven through 
the airport tunnel and right to the 
watting aircraft. 

The time for the 16-mile 
journey would be about 20 
minutes, considerably less than 
the time at present taken in 
travelling from the London Air 
terminals. The estimated cost of 
the project is. £8,000,000. 


Masterpiece in 
the making 

A scene from a wonderful new 
film called The Picasso Mystery. 
Made by Films de France, it 
shows this great modern painter 
while he is actually at work, 
enabling audiences to watch the 
creation of drawings and paintings 
from start to finish. 


NON-PAYING GUEST 

Regularly for the past three 
months a tom-tit has flown into 
the bedroom of a house at Kessing- 
Iand, on the Suffolk coast, and 
spent the night perched on a lamp¬ 
shade over the bed. 

The bedroom window is always 
left open, and the bird comes in at 
dusk and leaves about 7.30 a.m. 
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LISTING THE 
NATTRE-LOVUIS 

In the Bird Room at the British 
Museum a new directory of the 
natural history societies of the 
British Isles is being compiled. 
This is intended to include all the 
societies connected with astronomy, 
biology, archaeology, geology, 
meteorology, and zoology. It will 
also include the aviculturalists, 
who breed birds in captivity. The 
idea is to link amateur and profes¬ 
sional societies. 

The last directory of this kind, 
which the Amateur Entomologists’ 
Society produced in 1948, showed 
that there ■ were more of these 
societies in Lancashire than in any 
other county. Next came York¬ 
shire, and then London. 

The Ashmolean Natural Society 
has existed at Oxford since 1828, 
and a botanical society nourished 
at Eccles, in Lancashire, as early as 
1777, but it was not till the latter 
half of the 19th century that 
amateur scientific and natural 
history societies became numerous 
in Britain. It has been found that 
many new societies have sprung up 
since the 1948 directory, particu¬ 
larly those interested in aquariums 
and in bird studies. 

Natural history is indeed a wide 
subject, and wide is the range of 
the societies which study it. For in¬ 
stance, the British Pterklological 
Society is interested in ferns, and 
the Conchological Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland (which is at 
Manchester) studies sea' shells. 








The Children’s Encyclopedia has an unrivalled 
reputation with teachers all over the world—• 
for fifty years this work has been praisad for 
the way it keeps young minds stimulated, out 
of the classroom. The latest edition, beautifully 
illustrated with 16,000 pictures is a superb 
achievement. With these ten volumes, without 
doubt, your children stand that extra chance 
in the 11 -plus and G.C.E. exams. 

SEND FOR FREE 28-page 
BOOK IN COLOUR NOW! 






In these wonderful books, you will learn the story 
of the Universe, the romantic story of astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, physics and meteorology. You 
will follow the lives of the greatest men and women 
in history, you will make exciting discoveries about 
nature, art and architecture. 

History, geography, atomics and a host of other 
subjects will come alive for you as you turn the pages. 
The Children’s Encyclopedia can be your treasure 
chest of knowledge. Search it carefully, use it wisely, 
for it is a work that can help you tremendously in 
the exams that lie ahead ... 


To : The Educational Book Co. Ltd., 

New Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Please send me, without obligation, the FREE booklet | 
describing The Children’s Encyclopedia.' e 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


THEIR 


JJnusual hobbies begin in all 
sorts of ways. Mr. Steiner, 
who runs a famous hairdressing 
salon in London’s West End, told 
me that in the window of an old 
shop in Belgium some years ago 



The musical monkey, one of Mr* 
Steiner’s many antique dolls 

he saw what he thought was a doll. 
Its hair-do, to use his own term, 
was “simply awful.” 

He went in, to discover it was 
ah antique toy, complete with 
mustc-box and mechanism that 
made the little lady powder her 
nose, move her head, and look at 
her face in a mirror. He bought 
it, and that was the start of his 


Misfortunes of Malvolio 


j^NE of the most pathetically 
comic of all dramatic characters 
is Malvolio in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. Victim of a 
practical joke, he is made to be¬ 
lieve that the beautiful Countess 
Olivia, whose steward he is, has 
.fallen in love with him. 

B BC Schools TV on Friday 
tells the story of Malvolio’s fall 
with tele recorded excerpts from the 



Englishman’s 


view 


of 


unique musical creatures collection, 
some of which he will show in 
BBC Children’s T V on Thursday. 

He picks them up in junk shops 
and street markets, often broken 
and soiled. Part of his hobby is 
restoring them and giving them 
new clothes. Many of the items 
arc more than a century old, with 
elaborate clockwork made in 
Switzerland or France. But quite 
a number of the dolls arc of 
English origin. 

One of Mr. Steiner’s favourites 
is the monkey, richly clad in satin 
and lacc, which plays a harp and 
makes faces. His chief pride, per¬ 
haps, is a bird in a gilded cage. 
It flutters its wings and sings like a 
nightingale. When he found it the 
feathers had been eaten by moths, 
but he rc-feathcred it with plumage 
removed from other stuffed birds. 

Impressions of 
Andalusia 

John D, Stewart will be telling 
us more aboiit his adventures 
in Southern Spain in six weekly 
talks beginning this Wednesday in 
BBC Children’s Hour. John 
Stewart is a Colonial Office official 
stationed in Gibraltar—but he has 
also been a bull-fighting corre¬ 
spondent for two Spanish news¬ 
papers. 

vBut he will not be mentioning 
bull-fighting in these impressions 
of the people of Andalusia and 
their animals, and the gay fiestas 
they enjoy. 


New Zealand 

Natives of a country arc not 
always the best people to 
describe it. The ideal, surely, is 
someone from outside who drops 
in, spends a few years there, and 
can judge the country in relation 
to others he has known. When he 
is a journalist, too, you can expect 
an interesting account. 

The role exactly fits Michael 
Hardwick, now one of the B B C’s 
publicity officers who give the 
newspapers information about 
broadcast programmes. He is to 
tell the story of New Zealand in 
BBC Schools TV on February 
18 and 25. 

Born in Leeds, Hardwick began 
his career as reporter on a local 



play as it was broadcast in March 
last year. John Moffatt is seen as 
the unlucky steward, with Maureen 
Quinney as Olivia, Newton Blick 
as Sir Toby Belch, and Graham 
Crowden as Sir Andrew Ague- 
check. Maria, Olivia’s serving 
woman, who has a mischievous 
part in Malvolio’s misfortunes, is 
played by Priscilla Morgan, who 
will also give the linking narrative. 



Maureen Quinney as Olivia and John Moffatt as the unfortunate Malvolio 


Michael Hardwick 

Yorkshire newspaper. After the 
last war he spent seven years in 
New Zealand as journalist and 
film director. One of his books, 
The Royal Visit to New Zealand, 
holds the best-selling record lor a 
non-fiction work published in that 
country. 

Taking part in the programmes 
will be the Maori singer Inia te 
Wiata and Auckland-born actor 
and radio writer, Bruce Stewart. 

Well clone, Jules! 

^ 17-year-old American school¬ 
boy, Jules Madey of Clark, 
New Jersey, was responsible for 
the conversation between Dr. 

. Fuchs and BBC reporter Donald 
Milner which radio listeners heard 
the other day. 

Post Office and B B C engineers 
had been trying for weeks to make 
a direct radio and telephone link 
between the South Pole and Lon¬ 
don, but the Polar transmitter had 
been out of action. However, 
American radio amateurs,' chief 
among them being Jules Madey, 
had many times made contact with 
the American scientists there, and 
the other evening young Jules was 
speaking to the station when he 
learned that Dr. Vivian Fuchs was 
there. 

Having previously been ap¬ 
proached by Donald . Milner, he 
put through a transatlantic tele¬ 
phone call to Milner’s flat at four 
in the morning (by our time) and 
connected him with Dr. Fuchs by 
telephone and radio link. 


(Jirls who fancy a career as 
make-up artists in show busi¬ 
ness have a better chance in TV 
than in the film studios. That is 
the opinion of journalist Judy 
Cowell, who has been telling me 
about her programme, 

I Want To Be . . . 
a Make-Up Girl, in 
BBC Children’s Hour 
on Saturday. 

“In the film 
studios,” said Miss 
Cowell, “men arc 
often employed to 
make up the stars. 

And films are few and 
far between compared 
with T V programmes, 
which go on all day 
and every day with 
the make-up girls 
working at speed all 
the time against the 
clock.” 

“ Make-up is one of 
the hardest jobs in 
show business,” she 
was told by Mrs. 

“Tommy” Manclcr- 
son, who is in. charge 
of make-up in BBC 
Television. And Mrs. 

Manderson should 
know. She joined BBC TV as 
make-up assistant at Alexandra 
Palace in 1937. Last December 
she did the make-up for the 
Queen's first-ever Christmas Day 
television broadcast. 

In the BBC London studios 
alone there are at least 24 make- 


tip girls working in eight-hour 
shifts. Not to mention those in the 
Regions and another small army 
in commercial T V. 

Make-up includes hair styles 
and disguises. While Judy Cowell 



Mrs, 


M. J. Manderson, the BBC Television 
assistant make-up manager 


was -at the Lime Grove studios a 
party of boy actors were being got 
ready for Jimmy Edwards’ Whack- 
O! programme. Their hair, which 
had to be parted in the middle, 
would not stay down, so at the 
last moment each boy’s head had 
to be lacquered! 


Busy work behind 
the scenes 


J-Jave you ever marvelled at the 
infinite variety of background 
scenery in TV? When James 
Bould, now design organiser for 
BBC Television, began working in 
the scenery department before the 
war, I remember him with a staff: 
of about six. Their so-called 
studio was the sloping stage 
of an old theatre at the back of 
Alexandra Palace. 

What a contrast with conditions 
today! His staff now number 45. 
Describing their work in 1957, he 
says they designed scenery for 
3650 major productions, made 


10,000 drawings, produced 10,500 
captions, painted 1500 scenic back¬ 
grounds, and built 7800 sets which 
used up a million square feet of 
scenery and covered 500 acres of 
studio! 

And even that docs not exhaust 
his figures. The hard-worked 45 
also supplied 450,000 properties of 
all kinds, from tables and chairs to 
dummy telephones, stuffed birds, 
ancient drinking vessels, and sacks 
of artificial snow. And they 
scoured the country to hire 50,000 
special “props” which could not 
be made at the Television Centre. 


Irish adventure 

Jr you were a listener to B B C 
Children’s Hour last summer I 
know you will be glad to meet 
the Donnelly family again this 
Wednesday. 

Though they arc back home on 
the Antrim, coast of Northern 
Ireland in this new serial by 
Charles Witherspoon, life is any¬ 
thing but dull. It is called Inish- 
bahn and the Silver Lady, and 
the excitement begins from the 
moment Brian acquires a horse and 
,the children start training him. 
Who is the mysterious tramp who 
suddenly appears in the district? 


Sahara’s Mountains 

Jhm Sahara Desert is not all flat; 

it has its mountains, as we can 
.see in David Attenborough’s BBC 
Television film this Wednesday, 
covering - last year’s Cambridge 
University expedition. 

The party, set about exploring 
this remarkable expanse of extinct 
volcanoes covering an area the size 
of England and Wales and includ¬ 
ing Sahara’s highest peak, Emi 
Koussi (11,500 feet). The film 
shows some of the 7000 semi- 
nomadic tribesmen, descendants of 
a race of raiders who used to 
swoop on the desert caravans. 
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Locally-madf baskets arc always in great demand at this shop 
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Gills of four races at a college near Maude vide 
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TDiGGEsr island in the British 
West Indies, Jamaica is moun¬ 
tainous and very beautiful, with 
many swift-flowing rivers and 
streams, rich tropical vegetation, 
and white sandy beaches. Its name 
means Land of Wood and Water, 
The wonderful facilities for swim¬ 
ming, deep-sea fishing, exciting 
“river-rafting,” and other sports 
make it a tourists’ paradise. 

r |>z area is 4411 square miles (a 
little bigger than Devon and 
Somerset combined). The popula¬ 
tion is about 1,600.000, mostly of 
African descent. White people 
form less than one per cent of the 
total. 

r JhiE island is divided into three 
cour) I ies; Surrey. Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. The capital is 
Kingston (on tlie south coast of 
Surrey) with a population of some. 
152,000. Other important centres 
• arc Spanish Town, Mandevillc, and 
Montego Bay. 

Discovered by Columbus in 
1494, Jamaica remained a 
Spanish possession until 1655, 
when it . was captured by the 
British, and for many years was a 
■ base for buccaneers’ attacks on the 
Spanish colonics. 

r ]\)DAY Jamaica has become'part 
of the new federation called 
The West Indies, consisting of most 
of the British West Indian islands. 

T nri University of the West Indies, 
just outside Kingston, awards 
University of London degrees. 

r J^fm main crops arc sugar cane, 
coconuts, bananas, coffee, 
cocoa," pimento, citrus, rice, 
tobacco, and maize. Chief mineral 
resources are bauxite and gypsum. 

The photographs are by Anne Bolt. 
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Bananas arc reaped with a cutlass. This stem weighed 80 Ih. 
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The traffic policeman under a sunshade at a busy junction in Kingston, Jamaica’s capital 
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A suburb of Kingston,, with the Blue Mountains on the horizon 
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In Spanish Town is this memorial to Admiral Rodney, who saved Jamaica from invasion in 1782 


Cement works under forest slopes a few miles from Kingston 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


light . fall of snow. in the 
grounds of the London Zoo 
recently provided visitors with a 
fine opportunity to study animal 
footprints. 

One paddock which particularly 
intrigued many people was that at 
the Cattle Sheds containing a num¬ 
ber of. Saiga antelope. These 
hardy 1 little animals from Russia 
thoroughly enjoy a fall of snow, 
and in the early morning they run 
around in it, leaving a great hum- 


THE SNOW 


inmates having a “ snow-bath.” 
“One of the greatest enthusiasts,” 
said an official, “ is a raven which 
wallows in new-fallen snow, beat¬ 
ing it up with his wings and beak, 
and, in fact, acting exactly as if 
he were taking a water-bath.” 

Winter always brings to the Zqo 
a few birds which have become 
casualties in the countryside. 
Several of these avian casualties 
have arrived in recent weeks, the 
most interesting perhaps being a 



In armour at the Zoo 

This Armoured Lizard from South Africa is a recent arrival 
at the London Zoo. It lives on flies and mealworms. 


bcir of tiny footprints. When the 
antelope leave the paddock and 
go indoors, the footprints puzzle a 
great many people. 

The imprints left by the bigger 
mammals can also be puzzling if 
not seen shortly after they are 
made. For in some of the deeper 
imprints, such as those left by the 
camels and bison, hungry sparrows 
often take shelter and, by their 
movements, enlarge an imprint to 
a point where it is unrecognisable. 

Also difficult to identify arc the 
curious marks seen in some of the 
aviaries, not footprints, but “shell- 
holes” These are caused by the 


female kestrel with an injured 
wing. 

“It had been picked up in a field 
. near Newbury, Berkshire,” said an 
official. “Apparently it had flown 
into some telegraph wires near the 
atomic research station. 

“Our experts have found that 
the wing is not broken, but only 
strained. This naturally prevents 
the kestrel from flying, and we are 
keeping it in a special cage in the 
birds-of-prey aviaries. The wing 
seems to be mending nicely, and, 
as we happen to have an un¬ 
attached male kestrel in a cage 
near by, wc hope to introduce the 


pair when the female is recovered.” 

T*fic Zoo has sold one of its three 
Yellow-billed Oxpeckers (small 
African birds which alight on the 
backs of cattle to seek parasites 
from their skins). It was not, 
welcomed- by its two companions. 
“We tried to keep the oxpeckers 
together in an aviary at the Bird 
House, where we have a dummy 
bullock fitted up for the birds to 
perch on,” said the official. “But 
the pair now in the aviary would 
not accept the other. They fought 
him incessantly each time wc put 
him back in the cage.” 

These ox-peckers, or “tick- 
birds,” have one of the most varied 
diets in the Bird House. Included 
in their daily fare ale mealworms, 
maggots, boiled egg, and insect 
meal. “Now that the pair of these 
birds'is left undisturbed, we hope 
they may nest,” said the official. 
“A nest-box will be put up for 
them shortly. If they use it, it 
will be the first time this species 
will have bred in Britain.” 

POPULAR BUDGIES 

The popularity of the budge¬ 
rigar as a home pet is having its 
effects at the Zoo, where a large 
flight-cage has been established at 
the Pheasantry. It now houses 
about 50 birds, a large proportion 
of which have been picked up by 
the police in London streets, and 
left at the Zoo pending inquiries 
from their owners. 

“The surprising thing is, so few 
of them arc ever claimed,” said the 
official. “So wc have no option 
but to continue looking after 
them. The last wanderer, a 
green budgerigar, was found only 
a few days ago by the police. It 
had almost certainly escaped from 
some private home. Yet, although 
the bird is probably worth up to 
£1, no one has been along to claim 
it. If no one comes for it within 
the next month wc shall follow our 
usual course and take it officially 
‘ on the strength.’ It will then be 
ringed and treated as a Zoo bird.” 

Craven Hill 


The Children’s Newspaper, February IS, 1953 



Road Safety award 

Road Safely roundels are awarded every year by the local 
Rotary Club to tlie two Orpington (Kent) schools—senior 
and junior—which do Lest in road safety instruction. Here 
wc sec representatives of the two schools which were recently 
awarded the roundels. They arc, at hack, Sheila Mucklc and 
Pat Anderson of St. Philomena’s High School; and Jean 
Pickard and David Cawdcll of Wellington Road School. 


Spotlight on the Otter 


Otters are playful creatures. 
They make slides on river banks 
and in the snow, and sometimes 
they can be seen playing with a 
pebble or an old tin can in the 
water. But they are difficult 
animals to keep watch on, by far 
the best way to see them being to 
take up fishing by some stream 
where the animals are known to 
live, and not deliberately to watch 
for them at all. 

That is the advice of Miss Marie 
Stephens, who has been making a 
two-year field study of the otter 
on behalf of a committee specially 
set up to investigate its habits. 

Most of her studies were made 
along stretches of rocky streams in 
Cardiganshire and Shropshire, and 
as a result she has reported some 
interesting and little-known facts 
about this attractive native of 
Britain. 


It seems that otter families 
usually live five miles or more 
apart. The adult male lives in a 
separate home (holt) near his 
family, and though he apparently 
takes little part in bringing up the 
cubs, he does not leave them until 
they have learned to catch fish for 
themselves. 

The mother otter starts her cubs 
on cels, biting them into small 
pieces for the youngsters. The 
little otters do not take to the water 
at first, but she entices them in 
by catching small fish and putting 
them back into the river for the 
cubs to help themselves. “ When 
they come up without a catch she 
pushes them under again,” says 
Miss Stephens. No wonder they 
learn very quickly! 

Playful but elusive, the otter is 
evidently a rewarding study for 
young naturalists. 


FATHER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE—tlie amazing story of Richard Trevithick (9) 



While Trevithick was busy in Cornwall with his Uvillc took the model to Peru. lie doubted At Falmouth the Peruvian fell ill, but h v e sent The engines were sent to Peru in charge of a 
inventions, a rich Peruvian named Don Uvillc whether it would work at tlie high altitude of for Trevithick to visit him at the inn where friend of Trevithick’s and another Englishman, 
was in London seeking steam pumping engines the mines, but to his delight it puffed away lie was staying. Wondering whatever this Transporting them to the mines was a hazardous 
for the mines of his country. Watt’s firm could merrily. lie and his friends decided that foreigner could want, Trevithick called on him. operation. The engines, in parts, had to be 
not supply what he wanted, hut in a shop window they must have full-size engines like it, and lie was amazed when Uvillc revealed his carried on muleback up narrow mountain paths 
lie saw a model steam engine which the shop- Uvillc returned to England to trace the mission. lie invited the mine-owner to stay that were often 15,000 feet high. But they were 
keeper said was one invented by Richard inventor. On the boat to Falmouth, he with him; and together they formed A company successfully delivered early in 1815, and the new 
Trevithick. It was a working model and Don happened to meet Trevithick’s cousin, -who for building and exporting Trevithick’s engines company estimated that it would make £500,000 
Uvillc bought it for £20* told him Richard lived near the port. to the Peruvian mines. profit a year. 

Trevithick is soon to follow his engines to Peru. Sec next week’s instalment for his adventures there 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 

By Malcolm Saville ♦+♦♦+♦+♦■♦ ♦ + » + +> 


Forty years ago the famous ' 
Whitefiower diamond necklace was 
stolen from Bringewood Manor . 
Suspicion fell on the housekeeper, 
Harriet Brown, but shortly after¬ 
wards she um drowned and the 
necklace was never recovered. 
Some said that Harry Sentence, 
butler at the Manor, had some¬ 
thing to do with it, but no 
. evidence was found against him. 
Then he went to live in Australia. 

One day Harry Sentence returns 
to the village of Bringewood 
Chase. Only Mr. and Mrs. 
Blandish of the Two Bells Inn 
know that he has come back to 
search for the necklace, which he 
believes is hidden in the Manor or 
its grounds. ~ 

The sale of furniture from 
the Manor sends Sentence and 
Blandish hurrying to Ludlow, 
where the auction is to take place. 
Things like necklaces could be 
hidden in furniture! 

4. The clue hidden in 
the sofa 

Come say that Ludlow is the 
^ fairest county town in Eng¬ 
land, In the twelfth century its 
. walls were pierced- with seven 
gates of which only one now 
remains, but everything else about 
it today is overshadowed by its 
magnificent castle, a memorial to 
the days when its courtyards 
echoed to the ring of steel and 
armoured knights rode over the 
drawbridge to fight the marauding 
Welsh. 

Below the castle walls, at the 
foot of the cliffs, the lovely, river 
Teme half circles the town before 
tumbling under two bridges on its 
way to add its clear waters to 
those of the muddy Severn. 

- Among the many visitors to 
Ludlow that sparkling day in 
August were Jenny Harman, her 
father, and her friend.Tom Ingles. 
The old car that had brought them 
from the Harman’s shop in the 
village of Barton Beach now toiled 
wheezily up the long hill to the 
town. The policeman on point 
duty at the top heard them coming 
’—indeed, he could not have failed 
to do so—and hastily gave them 
'.a free passage. Tom was thankful 
.because he doubted wheiher 
lenriy’s father, Mr. Harman, 
believed that any signal from a. 
policeman was intended for him. 
They were lucky to find space in 
a car park and then Mr. Harman 
gave them five shillings and asked 
them what they would like to do. 

“I am going to find these 
auction rooms where the sale of 
furniture is taking place,” he told 
them. “Want to have a look at 
that sofa they say is up for auc¬ 
tion before the sale this afternoon. 
I’d better meet you two at the 
castle entrance at two o’clock.” 

This suited Jenny, for she loved 
towns and the bustle in the streets, 
and best of all she loved being 
with Tom. Her day had started 
well. Only that morning she had 


been thinking of Tom and the 
other Lone Pine Club members 
and wondering, now that the 
school holidays had begun, 
whether they would all be meet¬ 
ing * again. Suddenly Tom had 
turned up at her home. He had 
had the day off from his uncle’s 
farm. Then Mr. Harman had 
decided to motor to Ludlow to 
attend a sale of furniture and had 
taken the two with him, and here 
they were—Jenny, happy and 
excited and Tom pretending.to be 
rather grown-up as they walked 
round the shops and looked in the 
windows. 

Lunch in the sun 

They bought rolls and butter 
and corned beef and cheese and 
apples and took them to the castle. 
There they sat down at last on the 
warm stones and leaned against 
the wall of the keep and shared 
their picnic. 

It was just striking two o’clock 
when Mr. Harman joined them. 
He had found the auction rooms, 
bought a sale catalogue and , 
inspected some of the furniture. 

. " Some of it comes from Bringe¬ 
wood Manor, Jen. There’s a sofa 
and two chairs to match. 1 think 
I’ll bid for the sofa. It looks very 
good.” 

The sale rooms were in a 
narrow side street. When he led 
them in there were already thirty 
or forty people waiting. Mr. 
Harman managed to squeeze into 
a front row and Jenny and Tom 
worked their way. round to the 
side of the hall, where they sat on 
the edge of a kitchen table. 

The sale began and the auc¬ 
tioneer-did-all he could to raise 
the bidding and banged his little 
hammer on his desk when the 
highest bid was reached. 

The fair-haired boy 

People went out and piorc 
crowded in. The room got hot¬ 
ter and hotter and Jenny was more 
and more bored. At last came the 
turn of the furniture from Bringe¬ 
wood Manor and anybody could 
see at once that what was offered 
was not of much value. Few 
people seemed interested. Mr. 
Harman turned round, smiled at 
Jenny,, and pointed to a hideous 
sofa. Obviously this was what 
interested him particularly, and 
Jenny was just about to tell Tom 
what she thought, when she had 
the curious feeling that someone 
was watching her. 

She turned round, and to her 
astonishment, saw the strange, 
fair-haired boy from Barton 
staring at her. Jenny had been 
puzzled by the appearance of this 
boy in her village. He had arrived 
only a few days ago, and she had 
heard that he was living with an 
aunt in rooms in a cottage. Jenny 
felt sure the boy was lonely and 
unhappy, and she had only that 
day decided to speak to him and 
find out something about him. 

Now here he was, hot ‘ many 


yards away from her in the stuffy 
auction rooms in Ludlow. Just 
as she looked across at him, the 
boy flushed and whispered some¬ 
thing to a tall, grey-haired woman 
in tweeds. She looked kind but 
worried, but when Jenny caught 
her eye she gave a quick smile. 

Then the auctioneer started the 
bidding, and after a short struggle, 
Mr. Harman got his sofa for five 
pounds. While he was paying the 
clerk there was a commotion at 
the door and two men forced then- 
way into the room. One was fat 
and pale, the other tall, with a 
hard face tanned by the sun. Both 
men looked angry and hot. 

The fat man was Simon 
Blandish and his companion was 
Harry Sentence. 

Then the auctioneer offered the 
pair of matching chairs and Sen¬ 
tence asked for the sofa to be 
included. When told it was 
already sold, he muttered and 
fumed and then bid ten pounds 
for the chairs. Mr. Harman cer¬ 
tainly did not intend to compete 
with such a ridiculous offer and 
the woman with the fair-haired 
boy shrugged her shoulders, whis¬ 
pered to him, and the. two hurried 
out. 


"I’m sorry for her,” 
a plump woman near. 

Jenny whispered to 
her neighbour. "It’s 
going to be hard fot¬ 
her and the boy. He’s 
Nicholas Whitefiower 
and she’s his aunt. 

The Whiteflowers 
owned Bringewood 
Manor for a hundred 
years, but now they’ve 
no money, poor souls, 
and the Manor has 
been sold to pay the 
family debts-” 

But that was all ^.... . 
Jenny, who was stand- AlW 
ing close by, could WM\ 
hear, for at that 
moment her father 
beckoned to her to 
come and help him. 

Jenny, Tom, 1 two 
men, and Mr. Har¬ 
man got the big black 
sofa out onto the 
pavement. 

"Just stay with it until I fetch 
the car,” said Mr. Harman. He 
went off with Tom, while Jenny 
sat on the sofa near the two men 
who stood by and lit cigarettes. 
After a few minutes Sentence and 
Blandish came out. 

! "Where’s the man who bought 
this sofa,” the latter snapped. 
"We want to buy it from him,” 

“Well, you can’t,” Jenny began 
indignantly, and then the Har¬ 
mans’ old car drew up with a roar 
and a rattle. As Mr, Harman 
jumped out and Tom went round 
to the boot, Sentence said. “I’ll 
give you £20 for that sofa. Want 



Where’s the man who bought this sofa,” 
Blandish snapped 


to match it with the chairs I’ve 
just bought.” 

Mr. Harman stared in surprise. 
£20? That would mean £15 profit 
in a few minutes. Then he shook 
his head. 

"No—sorry, Mister. I don’t 
.want to sell it!” And without 
another word he turned his back 
on them and helped to lift the 
sofa to the back of the car where 
Tom was trying to open the old- 
fashioned boot. Jenny, who 
didn’t like the two men, was 
pleased and proud of her father. 

Continued on page 10 



MAKE THE MOST 
OF YOUR 
POCKET MOHEY. 
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Spend it on “Palm” Toffee Bars. Thoy’ro 
BIGr! They’re lovely ! And they’re 
only 3d. each! Six delicious 
flavours including Banana 
Split, Strawberry Split, 
and Crecmy.. . , also 
Chocolate Nougat, 

Biquorice, and 
Fruit cfc Nut. All 
mouth-watering*, 

All absolutely 
wonderful. You get 
lots of lovely 
toffee for 3d! 

Double size 6d. 

What value! So - 
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lor stamp collectors ^ 
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These scarce used IIIGH-VALIJE 
British stamps, will'be sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY HIKE to all who just ask 
to sec our famous new Special 
Approvals. (No need to buy any¬ 
thing!) The 2/6 and 5/- stamps' 
showing Nelson’s famous flagship 
II.M.S. “Victory” and the White Cliffs of Dover were issued in 1951 
and are now obsolete and becoming scarce. The 2/6 and 5/- Queen 
Elizabeth issues showing CarrickfcrguS'and Caernarvon Castles are very 
elusive , and in great demand. Face value is 15/-, and their usual 
price to collectors is 5/9! ! Just enclose 6d. in stamps for our 
postage and packing. 

Please tell your parents you arc replying to this advertisement, 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C.N.27), EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 


18 DIFF. Q.E. FREES 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. for 
postage. (Abroad II- extra 
ttogd.) Monthly selections our 
speciality, Adult collectors’ 
catered for. if you wish you 
may join "THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing line gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) | 

Parents* or Headmaster's 
• permission required. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 41), Canterbury, Kent. 


K1 sputnik rprr 

Ol STAMPS fnlt 

DO YOU KNOW that E. Germany 
has issued a stamp showing the 
SPUTNIK? 

That we will send this to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, together with 
a packet of 50 Whole World Stamps? 
Just ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 3d. stamp for 
postage. (Abroad 1./3.) 
WRITE TODAY RIGHT AWAY 
and do hot miss ’this wonderful offer 
—art d please teil your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (40) 

Old Cedars Cottage, 

WESTWOOD HILL, SYDENHAM, S.E.26 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


12 Hetrm Island 

Triangulars ?./* 
10 .Silver J ubilccs 3 h 
15 Coronations 

(1937) 2/6 
25 British West 

Indies 3/• 
10 Kenya 1/- 

10 Hong Kong 1/3 
10 Capo pf Good 

Hope 2/- 
100 China 1/G 

100 India 2/0 

50 Now Zealand 2/6 


100 Brit. Empire 2/6 


10 Iceland 
25 Burma , 

10 Abyssinia 
10 Zanzibar 
100 Germany 
100 Gt. Britain 

(All obsolete) 8/6 


1/3 

21 - 

2 /. 

2 /- 

1/3 


25 Egypt 
25 Siam 
10 Cyprus j 
100 Hungary 
50 Australia ■ 
25 South Africa 


!/• 

I/O 

2/6 

1/3 


Please add 3d. for postage. 

New List Packets/Sets sent on request, 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WOULD CATALOGUE, 1958 EDITION, 
STILL IN STOCK, Price 21/-, postage 1/9, 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


The Calypso packet of 

10 BRITISH 
I U WEST INDIES 

Ten stamps from ten different sun 
drenched islands including those shown. 
Also famous Trinidad, tiny Cayman 
islands, etc. 

* DON’T MISS this super gift ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE to genuine applicants 
for our popular Sterling Approvals 
enclosing 3d. for. postage 

(Please tell your parents.) 

Sterling Stamp Service 
(Dept, CN36), Lancing , Sussex 



STAMP NEWS 

A new set of five stamps from 
Hungary shows various species 
of pigeons. 

Onk of the greatest projects ever 
undertaken in China, the con¬ 
trolling and harnessing, of. the 
Hwangho (Yellow) River, is the 
subject of a new set of four stamps. 
They depict various stages in the 
scheme. 

A mistake has been found on a 
Pitcairn Island stamp. The 
4d. value shows the schoolmaster’s 
house, but calls it the school. A 
correction is to be inserted. 

Paul Revere, who rode by night 
to warn the American colonists 
of. the approaching British Army, 
is to be portrayed on a U.S. 
definitive stamp. 

Onf. of the most colourful of 
recent issues is a Czecho¬ 
slovakian set showing national 
costume. ' 



The Children's Newspcpcr, February 15, 1953 


Elephant 
on a 
scooter 

A warning sign on a 
road in Eastern Nigeria, 
where elephants pass at 
certain times of the 
year. The girl in the 
picture is Jessica.Dunn 
(nine) an English girl 
who lived in Nigeria 
while her mother was 
out there, teaching in a 
grammar school. 


SECRET OF THE GORGE 


Continued from page 9 

She quickly helped him in case he 
changed his mind. But Mr. 
Harman didn’t. He was quite 
determined that the sofa would 
grace the parlour of his home at 
Barton Beach. 

Tom by now had fixed the boot. 
The two furniture men had 
arranged the sofa securely on it. 
Blandish and Sentence stood aside 
muttering, and just as Tom looked 
up from the back of the car, the 
pair were turning away and going 
back into the sale room.. Tom 
stared at the backvicw of Harry 
Sentence and frowned. Where had 
he seen that man before? The face 
certainly seemed familiar, but he 
could not place it in a time or 
place. 

Tom explains 

“ Why are you staring like that, 
Tom?” Jenny asked. 

“I was wondering where I had , 
seen that man, the tall one, 
before.” . Tom spoke to Jenny in 
low tones. “And now I’ve remem¬ 
bered.” 

“Tom, have you been keeping 
a mystery from me?” 

He grinned. “It isn’t exactly a 
mystery—but it might be.. Yester¬ 
day I was out with Uncle Alf in 
the Land-Rover. We had gone to, 
sec a secondhand tractor at a farm. 
beyond Bringcwood Chase. On 
the way home and while going 
through the village, we nearly ran 
over that tall man. It was his 
fault, for he was walking into us 
on the bridge.” 

“But that could never be made 
a mystery,” said Jenny, 

Queer behaviour 

“No, but the man’s behaviour 
could. You see, first of all he 
apologised for being absent- 
minded, and said something about 
having been away so long—and 
then he said he had never been to 
the village before in his life and 
stalked off in a temper. Queer, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

“And now he’s here in Ludlow, 
and cross that he hasn’t bought 
the sofa that once belonged to. 


Bringewood Manor? Yes, it is 
queer,” Jenny added. 

The sofa was by now roped on 
to the car and Mr. Harman had 
tipped the two furniture men and 
he was ready to go. 

Tom and Jenny gave up trying 
to speak above the roar of the 
car and got in. Soon they left 
Ludlow, and without any further 
adventures arrived back at Barton. 

Much to everyone’s surprise, 
Mrs. Harman approved of the 
sofa, but suggested that it was a 
pity no one had thought of clean¬ 
ing it first. That, said Mr. Har¬ 
man, could soon be done. He and 
Tom carried it round to a shed in 
the yard behind the shop, and 
much to Jenny’s surprise, Tom 
himself, suggested he should vhelp 
clean it. 

“I can’t help wondering why 
those two men wanted the sofa so 
badly,” he remarked as Mr. Har¬ 
man went back to the shop, 


leaving them alone. “It is possible 
to hide things in sofas. I won¬ 
der- Jenny, your hand is 

smaller than mine. See if you can 
find anything between the back 
and the cushion part.” 

Jenny dropped her duster and 
pushed her hand down the crack. 
It felt horrid, but as she moved it 
along she was rewarded. She 
found three Victorian pennies, 
four blue glass buttons, some 
cherry stones and a metal shoe 
buckle—and finally, a packet of 
yellowing paper. Tom came round 
and looked over her shoulder as 
she unfolded the first sheet, which 
was covered with spidery hand¬ 
writing. 

“It’s part of a letter, Tom. It 
looks very old. It doesn’t start 
properly. Listen. This is what 
it says, ‘I have done what you 
asked and now you have failed 
me! 


To be continued 


OLD-TIME CARS 


( A scries of\ 
twenty-four / 
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No, 4. THE 

JJenry Ford was the son of 
a farmer of Dcarborne, 
Michigan. But quite early in life 
he showed his preference for 
mechanics, rather than farm 
work. All his spare time was 
spent experimenting in a barn. 
In 11894; at the age of 31, he 




1894 FORD 

astonished his friends by driving 
his first car round the farm— 
at 25 m.p.h. Later Ford joined 
Edison.in general engineering. 

He did not sell his first car 
until 1904. But by 1926 he had 
made and sold some 26 million 
/cars! 
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The Children's Newspaper, February IS, I9S8 

F REE STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
If U I. OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set o £ large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 
★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
I ask to sec our famous 
| discount pictorial 
Approvals. Scud, 3<i. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 
Tell your parents you arc writing. 
BRIDGNOItTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B53), Bit I DON OUT II, SHROPSHIRE 



rnrr royal historical 
irilC commemorative packet 

CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

These beautiful stamps of Australia and 
Nigeria, together with a Silver Wedding, 
Silver Jubilee of King George V and a ltoyal 
Visit stamp aro offered Free to applicants 
lor my bargain Approvals and enclosing 3d. 

’ stamp for postage. 

1 ’lease tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALM0N(C27},I l9DeechcroftRd,,Ipswich 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These iit'olufle 
qji mint new issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ® > arl . le ". 

Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST PR Ell- 

Parents' signature please if under 14 yean. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, ETO. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


MALTA 

Eleven different, plus watermark detector 
and perforation gauge, free, accompanying. 
40 % DISCOUNT COLONIAL APPROVALS. 
Please tell your parents and send 3d. stamp. 

Messrs. B. G. W. FLETCHER (M5G), 
Woodlands, Church Rd., Stoke Bishop, 
BRISTOL, 9 


FREE 


3 LARGE 
RUSSIAN STAMPS 

Write now for these giant stamps and wo 
will send them free if you ask to see our 
discount Approvals, We have only limited 
supplies and they are of high catalogue 
value—very scarce. Send4d. postandpkg. 
Please tell your parents. Write now. 
BAYONA STAMP COMPANY (Dept. C.N.) 
Heyioms Avenue, Greenbank, Northwich, 
-Cheshire- 


CDETKT GIANT SIZE SET OF 
rrCEE' 3 RUSSIAN STAMPS 

These arc multi-coloured stamps, showing 
views of the Volga-Eon Canal. Each ono 
measures 2 in. X 1£ in. 

Just send 3d. and ask to see our bargain 
Approvals, Please tell your parents. 
CONISTON STAMP SUPPLIES 
11 Coniston Square, Gt. Yarmouth 


40 PICTORIAL STAMPS FREE 

This fine packet of all different stamps 
is offered TREE to all genuine applicants 
(enclosing 3d. stamp, please) for my 
Bargain Approvals. Juniors—please tell 
your parents before replying. 

A. J. DUNFORD 

115 pastcote Lane, S. Harrow, Middx. 


ZANZIBAR TRIE to every- 
ono ordering one of theie 


PACKETS 


10 cliff. 

Sudan ...I/O 
Saudi Arabia 2/- 
* 25 cliff. 

Israel. ... 4/« 

Hong Kong 3/0 
Siam ...1/9 


50 Diff. 

Brazil ... 1/6 
Australia I/O 
S. Africa 2/6 
10O dlft. 
Hungary 1/6 
France... 1/6 


200 diff. 

Belgium 3/6 
Austria 3/- 
Italy ... 5/- 

500 diff. 
China ... 10/. 
Germany 10 /• 


With' parents' permission, please. 
Postage 3d; extra. O.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Battut.ampB (Z), 16 Kidder mi niter Rd,, Croydon, S y. 

2 Rare LATVIAN LABELS given 
away free with every order 
30 Holland ...2/6 50 Belgium 2/G 

50 India ...2/6 30 Sweden ... 2/6 

30 Hong Kong 2/6 50 Czech. ... 2/- 

100 World Mix. 4/- 200 World Mix. 7/G 

Set of lo Dutch Anti-Alcohol 1/- 

31.(J. Label News ... .1/9 

A P1MLLABEL BARGAIN FROM 
FORMOSA — Sub of 20 Multi-coloured 
The (} rcat Monk Trek \Vestwai d Tour"... 3/ » 
Self-addressed si (imped envelope, please. 
O.W.O. to: FHILLA13EL LTD. (ICR), 
89 Shakespeare Orescent, Manor Park, London, B.12 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stxrnp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets i. 
‘Experiments” 
1/2 

1 Formulae " 
1/2 

"Home 
Chemistry ” 
(New Ed.)2/9 
Post paid 

n il" A I# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

Dlhuii 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 
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PUZZLE 

PARADE 



FRUIT SQUASH 

Each of these short words is part 
of the name of a fruit. Can you 
complete them ? 


SON 


RAP COT 
ENGAGE 


RAN 


KINGS AND QUEENS 
Who failed to halt the waves? 
Who was the “ Oak Apple ” 
king? 

Which queen came to the throne 
when 18? 

Which queen saved (he lives of the 
Burghers of Calais? 

Who was known as Coeur de Lion? 
Who was known as “Queen 
Gloriana ”? . ‘ ■ 


FIND THE LADY 

The answers to each of the 
following include the word Lady . 
"Florence Nightingale. 

' Familiar butterfly. 

Nickname for the Bank of England. 
Wild flower. 

Associated with Coventry. 

Queen of England for only nine 
days. 

WORD SQUARE 

When written down, the answers 
to the clues will form a word 
square. 

*W ELL “R N0WN statue in London. 
Strong cord. 

Jewel. 

Shopkeepers do this. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Taut. 
5 Myself. 7 Greeted. 9 He 
cultivates the land or breeds 
animals. 10 Severe. 1,« Era. 
14 Snare. 15 You sometimes 
cook in it. 16 Title. 17 Rows or 
ranks. 18 Dangers. 20 Small 
rounded lump. 21 Advertisement. 
22 Troes 

READING DOWN. 1 Warms 
or browns before a fire. 2 Having 
a keen edge. 3 Merit. 4 Cloudy. 
5 Combination. 6 Editor. 8 
Departs. 9 Dreaded. 11 Three- 
legged stand. 13 Follows. 15 
Lubricated. 17 Money-box in 
shop. 19 Regret. 20 North 
America. 

Answer next week. 

ANSWERS TO TUZZLES 


Find the Christian Names. LimiEL ; JnmES j 
A Lice ; KRnest i Gltacc ; 1'cggY : OScar ; 
(or CarOL); UcuRY. 
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Fruit squash. Damson; 
orange; greengage. 


;rape; apricot; 


Kings and Queens. Canute; Charles II; 
Victoria; Philippa of Uainmilt (queen of 
Edward III) ; Richard I ; Elizabeth I 

Find the Lady. Lady with the Lamp ; Painted 
Lady; Old Lady of Threndneedle Street; Lady*9 
Smock; Lady Godivn ; Lady Jane Grey. 


Word square. 


KUOS 
HOPE 
OPAL 
SELL i 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

C An epilogue is the concluding section 
of a book, or a short poem or speech at * 
the end of a play. (From Greek epilogos, 
conclusion— epi, in addition, and logos , 
speech.) 

C To propitiate,is to appease ; to render 
favourable. (From Latin propilins , well- 
disposed.) 

A A centenarian is one who is n hundred 
years - old. (From Latin centenarius —• 
centum, a hundred.) 

C Judiciously means according to sound 
judgement; discreetly. (From Latin 
judicium — -judicare, to judge.) 

A Ablution is the act > of washing,, 
—especially the body. (From Latin uhlulio 
a 6, away, and lucre , to wash.) 

C Longevity (pronounced lon-jev-i-ti) 
means great length of life. (From Latin 
longaevitas — loHgus, long, and aeruni, age.) 


FORM THE CHRISTIAN NAMES 

When you have found the names of the eight objects pictured here, add 
two letters to each to form a Christian name. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

PJlre is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of words. 

Each numbered sentence below is followed by three answers 
or comments you might make ; but, in each case, only one is 
correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

(Answers are given in column 3) 


h He has written an epilogue. 

A—Verse on a tombstone. 

B—Short, witty saying. 

C—Conclusion of a book. 

2. We cannot propitiate him. 
A—Throw him out. 

B—Hold him responsible. 

1 C—Calm him down. 

3. Centenarians are rather rare. 
A—-Persons a hundred years 

old. 

B—A kind of insect. 

C—Fair-minded people. 


6 . 


She has spoken judiciously. 

A —Critically. 

B—Treacherously. 

C—With sound judgement. 

Ablutions take place every 
morning, 

A—A good wash. 

B—Daily prayers. 

C—Regular exercise. 

He is proud of his longevity, 
A—Ho’s tall and stately. 

B—Doesn’t easily admit 

defeat. 

C—fias lived a long time. 


LUCKY DIP 

ALWAYS DOWN 
M°™cr told Willie not to be so 
selfish with the toboggan. 
“You must let your brother have 
it half the time.” 

“But I do, Mummic,” protested 
Willie. “I have it going down 
the hill and Tommy has it on the 
way up.” 

MORE ABOUT 9 

We have recently given some 
paragraphs about the figure 9. 
Now a young Plymouth reader 
sends us this item: 


SPOT THE ... 

pipistrelle, or .common bat, as it 
flutters in some woodland clearing. 
Although this odd little creature 
hibernates during the winter, mild 
weather will rouse it from its 



1x9 + 
12x9 + 
123x9 + 
1234x9 + 
12345x9+. 
123456x9 + 
1234567.x 9 + 
12345678x9 + 


2 = 11 
3 = 111 
4=1111 
5 = 11111 
6=111111 
7 = 1111111 

8=imini ! 

9 = 111111111 


123456789x9+10=1111111111 

HOWLER 

JJigi i Chinese officials are known 
as Mandolines, 

BEDTIME TALE 


slumbers, when it will go in search 
of insects. It is found throughout 
the British Isles. About three 
inches long, it has a wingspread 
nearly three times as great. 

Babies are born blind, and for a 
week are without their coats of fur. 
For the first two weeks they cling 
to their mothe’r, but after that will 
venture out for short spells. In 
about two months they are able to 
fend for themselves. 

STRANGE , BUT TRUE 
Nobody has ever seen (he other 
side of the Moon, for we see 
only the same side of it. But per¬ 
haps in a few; years’ time, some¬ 
body will land on Earth’s only 
satellite and so take a look at 
what is, so to speak, round the 
corner. 


MR. PORTLY’S BROKEN BOWL 


^he story really begins the day 
Mr. Portly licked his milk bowl 
so hard that he pushed it off the 
back porch step on to the concrete 
path. Luckily it did not smash to 
bits, but only had a quarter-moon 
shaped piece broken off its rim. 

“You must use it as it is,” said 
Ann crossly. “It will remind you 
not to lick so greedily another 
time.” 

Well, a week later a sad thing 
happened. How it happened no¬ 
body knew, not even Mr. Portly. 
But that morning Miss Parker 
came in to breakfast all wobbly at 


DOWN 



the knees. She would not eat or 
drink, but hid under the table and 
growled when Mummic tried to sec 
what was the matter. 

By dinner time Miss Parker 
could not walk at all, so Mummy 
telephoned for the vet. 

“She has no bones broken,” he 
said. “She probably has had some 
kind of fall, for she is suffering 
from shock. I will give her some¬ 
thing, and she must be kept Warm, 
and quiet, in the dark ” 

So they put her under the spare- 
room bed in her basket, drew the. 
curtains, and left the door ajar. 

That evening, when Ann and 
Christopher went to sec her. Miss 
Parker kept licking her lips. “She 
wants a drink,” said Ann. 

She brought some warm milk in 
a bowl, but the poor cat couldn’t 
bend her head to drink.' 

Suddenly Ann said: “I know! 

Mr. Portly’s bowl!” . 

So she put the milk in that, held 
the broken edge under Miss 
Parker’s chin, who only had to put 
her tongue down and lap. Which 
she did! 

And from that very moment she 
began to get better. . . ’ ;; . 

Jane Tiiornicroft 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT Welshmen 


A SHOE 


Last summer the Russian athlete 
.Yuri Stepanov cleared a height 
of 7 feet *1 inch to become the 
world’s best high-jumper. His 
achievement would have been a 
new world record, but acceptance 
of the jump by the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation has 
bepn delayed, as Stepanov was 
wearing a shoe with a built-up sole. 
(Because of its extra weight, the 
shoe provides greater impetus as 
the leg swings over the bar.) 

Then, a few months ‘ago in 
Peking, the Chinese athlete Miss 
Cheng Feng Yung made a high 
jump of 5 feet 9J inches, which 
was accepted by the I.A.A.F, as 
a new women’s world record. 
Now, however, it is alleged that 
she wore a built-up shoe. 

The I.A.A.F. will meet in August 
to discuss the question and give an 
official ruling. We shall then have 
either to delete a name from the 

Heavy task for 
cricketers 

"yyhiLN the Essex county cricketers 
report for pre-season training 
in a few days’ time, they will find 
weight-lifting has been added to 
the programme. A special course 
has been devised by Frank Rist, 
the. Essex coach, who is also on 
the staff of the West Ham United 
F.C., where weight-lifting exercises 
are now part of the training 
schedule. Douglas Insole, the 
Essex captain and Corinthian- 
Casuals outside-right, realises the 
value of the exercises to his 
cricket colleagues, for he had bene¬ 
fited from weight-training during 
liis weekly visits to West Ham. 

60 glorious years 

JJerbcrt ' Strudvvick, former 
England and Surrey wicket¬ 
keeper, who has been scorer for 
Surrey since 1928, is to retire lit 
the . end of this season, after 60 
years’ association with Surrey. He 
is 78. He played in 28 Test. 
Matches, and in first-class cricket 
took 1235 catches and stumped 
258. v 


list of world record holders or add 
a new one. 

In the meantime, the question 
is being argued by experts every¬ 
where. Some contend that the 
shoe is a mechanical aid which 
should be banned as being con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the sport (the 
method of whirling a javelin like a 
discus thrower was banned on the 
same grounds); others maintain 

.Fresh heights 
to conquer 



Gordon Miller of Croydon already 
holds the Surrey senior and junior 
high jump titles, but he is hoping 
to improve on his best per¬ 
formances by using the built-up 
type of shoe. 

that it is a parallel to the starting 
blocks used by sprinters, or the 
glass-fibre poles novv used by many 
polc-vauIters. What do you think? 

The I.A.A.F. may also have to 
give a decision on the use of the 
padded shoe by long jumpers as 
well. One athlete, Yugoslavia’s 
Branko Milcr, has been experiment¬ 
ing with a shoe with an inner 
sole three-quarters of an inch 
thick. . And so far he has already 
improved his best leap by six 
inches. 

If pole-vauIters ever take to the 
padded shoe they would probably 
have to be provided with safety 
nets to break their landing! 


without 

badges 

'Jhm Wallabies play the last of 
their international matches on 
Saturday when they meet Scotland 
at Murrayfield, Edinburgh. The 
Australians will be particularly 
keen to do well in this game, as 
they have lost all their previous 
internationals on this tour. When 
the Wallabies met Scotland on 
their 1947-48 tour, they won by 16 
points to 7. 

When the Welsh Rugby XV held 
England to a draw at Twickenham 
last month, few people in the 
70,000 crowd realised that the 

Welshmen were not wearing their, 

normal international jerseys. It 
seems that illness overtook the 
man responsible for despatching 
the red jerseys with the famous 
fleur-de-lys badge, and his deputy 
did not check the jerseys that were 
parcelled -up fori transport to 

Twickenham. When opened in the 
dressing-room just before the 

game, they were found to be a 
set of jerseys for the final- trial—* 
red, but without the international 
badge of Wales. The Welsh players 
later received their real jerseys-y- 
unsoiled, but well earned. 

Swimmer and 
mascot 





Model in ‘ Plasticine’, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Hathutt’s. 

Rcgd. 
Trade 
Mark 

SCHOOLBOYS’ EXHIBITION. Correct weight 
of ‘ Plasticine * Pyramid—74 lbs. Winners notified. 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 
BATIIAMPTON . BATH . SOMERSET 


‘Pimstkshm' 


Beryl Noukcs (15) of Eltham, 
Kent, is one of our most promising 
young swimmers, and has already 
swum for England. Holder of four 
county titles, Beryl was recently 
chosen as Kent’s 44 Swimmer of 
the Year.” Here we sec her with 
, licr mascot Trainclla. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Which was the longest match 
ever played at Wimbledon? 

2. Who was the first man to 
swim the English Channel? 

3. What is the world’s water- 
speed record? 

4. * How many players are there 
in a Rugby League side? 

5. Which country holds the 
World Football Cup? 

6 . What is a Blue? 

•sorqq-jiwq eioipo pttu sonjg oa;oo3.i sjoapad 
•uioo Sniiinaj spods joipo uiui.xao’uj *Xo3[ooi{ 
‘jaaaos ‘AqSru *j35p>i43 ‘8urM.cu in supisjoAutfl 
a3pr.iqiuB3 jo pJojxQ eiuasditfoi oijm jaXtqd y *9 
■XiryuHOj) *5 'uaavmiX "V ’jawAl WOISI1103 
no jpqduitiQ ppraoa Xq rpd iu q. : m 
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SPORTING GALLERY— 

DANNY BLANCHFL0WER 

The revival of Northern Ireland 
as a force in international soccer 
this season is largely due to the 
shrewd management of Peter 
Doherty and the inspiration of 
team captain Danny Blanchflower, 
Tottenham Hotspur right-half. 

Danny and his brother Jack, 
of Manchester United, inherit 
their football skill from their mother, who 
played for a Belfast girls* team 30 years ago. 

Danny first played for Ireland, in March 1950, 
when his club was Barnsley. Another player had 
to drop out on the eve of the match and the call 
came at 5 o'clock in the morning. Together with 
the late Angus Seed, Barnsley manager, he made 
the 90-mile journey toWrexham by taxi—fare £25. 

A St. Andrew’s University man, ex-R.A.F. 
navigator, and trained accountant, Danny is one 
of the personalities of the game—and one of its 
really great players. 


Scoring over 
his head 

“They're big enough if they’re 
good enough ” is an old 
maxim often used by some of our 
football managers. But docs that 
apply to goalkeepers? 

This little tale of a schoolboy 
game which preceded a France v. 
England amateur international last 
year comes from the F.A. News. 

One set of forwards soon caught 
on to the main weakness of their 
opposing goalkeeper, a tiny fellow 
under a huge jockey cap. They 
simply sent in tantalising lobs from 
outside the penalty area which 
entered the net from just under the 
crossbar. After furious but vain 
leaps at the first four shots that 
went in, this little fellow had had 
enough, and as further balls went 
high over his head, he merely 
watched them with but a shrug of 
his slim, shoulders. Ah, these 
philosophical French! 


Flints from 
an expert 

F. II. D. Wilde, the 
former British Davis 
Cup player, is passing 
on his knowledge to 
young players at a 
tennis schooLin north¬ 
west London. Hero 
lie is seen showing 
Rosemary Gossc 
of Kensington the 
correct way to hold a 
racket. 


Champions on ice 

'YV'orld ice skating championships 
will be in the news this week¬ 
end, when the figure skating titles 
will be decided in Paris, and the 
speed skating at Helsinki. In last 
year’s world championships, held" 
in Colorado, the men’s figure 
skating title went to Don Jenkins, 
of America, brother of the former 
Olympic champion, Hayes Jenkins; 
while Carol Heiss, of America, 
took the women’s title, British 
competitors were unplaced in both 
events. Leading the British com¬ 
petitors will be champion Dianne 
Peach, who was fourth in the 
recent European championships. 

Over the country 

The women’s Southern Counties 
cross-country championship 
will be run at Salisbury on'Satur¬ 
day,; and June Bridgcland, of 
Southampton, will attempt to win 
the title for the fifth consecutive 
year. Miss Bridgeland is the reign¬ 
ing national champion. 
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